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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


ForeIGN Mercenary Troops. At 
page 369, that is to say, in the 12th Num- 
her of this present volume, I closed the 
discussion of this subject, as far as related 
to the legality of employing these mercena- 
ries; and, I then signified my intention of 
discussing the expediency of doing it; 
which intention I am now about to fulfl. 
—-We are not, upon'this occasion, speak- 





ing of the Foreign Corps so much as of the | 


foreign Officers set to command our native 
troops. And, what has been said by any 
one to shew the expediency of this? What 
has been said, or what can be said, to 
shew the expediency of employing Germans 
to command English regiments or English 
counties? Is there such a scarcity of na- 
tive Officers in England? No; for we 
have, as I stated before, about 4,000 Of- 
fcers upon half-pay, great numbers of 
whom are begging to be employed. Are 
not these as worthy of employment as the 
Germans? Are they not as likely to shew 
courage and fidelity in the service of their 
country ? One would think, that we 
were in great want of General Officers, at 
any rate, when we see the Germans put into 
the command of districts of our country; 
for, I repeat, that, in the last Army List, 
published by authority, Baron Linsingen is 
still stated to be the second in command in 
the five counties, composing the Eastern 
District of England. One would suppose, 
seeing this, that Generals, at any rate, were 
extremely scarce amongst us; that we had 
hot a sufficiency of military officers of high 
rank ; and that we were glad to catch at this 
German Baron to afford us lris skill in taking 
care of five of our counties. Yet, we 
should full into a great error here; for, 
though this country abounds in many 
things ; though it does greatly abound in 
lla, copper, and coals, it certainly abounds 
hore in Generals, an article of which it has 
‘greater abundance even than of sinecure 
Placemen, We have, according to the 








Anny List, published by authority, 2 Field 
Marshals, $2. Generals, 178 Lieutenant 
therals, 300 Major Generals, making to- 
gether 562 General Officers, besides the 
Brigadier Generals, which are, probably, 
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equal in number to all the rest put together. 
However, leaving the Brigadiers out, here 
we have 562 Generals! More, I'll en- 
gage, than Buonaparte “has. He talk of 
his army, indeed!. What is his army; 
what is his pitiful army to one which has 
562 permanent General Officers? Sup- 
posing our army to consist of 300,000 
hghting men (including the Embodied Mi- 
litia), this gives us a General Officer to 
every 533 men. What do you think of 
that, little Corsican? A General Officer 
to every 533 men! <A permanent General 
Officer to every half of a battalion! Be- 
sides Brigadier Generals, if we were to in- 
clude whom, we should, I dare say, have a 
General Officer to every 2 or 300 men. 
And, yet the French have the impudence 
and the folly to say, that we are not a mili- 
tary people; that we are unable to meet 
them in the field. Empty fellows! Where 
will they look, in their army, for 562 Ge- 
neral Officers ? But, if we are thus 
strong in military rank ; if we have a body 
of Generals, making, in point of numbers, 
half a battalion; if we are so rich in mili- 
tary skill as to be able to send forth a Ge- 
neral to every 2 or 300 men; with almost 
every escort or picquet; if such be our 
state, we, surely, do not stand in need of 
foreign Generals to command our counties 
here, at home, in the very heart of Eng- 
land. Surely, out of the 562 Generals 
whom we have of our own, one might 
have been found worthy of being employed 
in the place of Baron Linsingen. Surely 
one out of this long number might have 
been found as worthy as he to inspect and 
review English regiments of Militia with 
English gentlemen (gentle, indeed!) at their 
head. Surely, it was not necessary to ew- 
ploy a German in this capacity. Surely 
the Eastern counties of England might have 
found in our long list of native Generals 
some one able to fill the place that he now 
fills. And, as to officers of inferior 
rank; as to those who are set over regi- 
ments and battalions and companies, we 
have little short of 20,000 of them! We 
have a commissioned Officer, I believe, to 
about every seven effective private men. 
In short, we are rich, beyond all compari- 
son in commissioned officers. The-French 
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talk of their great ariny, indeed: why, we 
have an army, and a good stout army too, 
of Commissioned Officers. ‘I have, with 
as much care as I have been able to bestow 
‘upon it, counted all the names in the Army 
List, and I make them amount to upwards 
of 25,000. Twenty-five thousand gentle- 
men in arms, Buonaparte, think of that! 
—+—But, then, is not this abundance of of- 
ficers ; is not this wealth in military com- 
manders a pretty good argument against the 
employing of foreigners to command our 
regiments, battalions and companies? We 
have but about 200 battalions, including 
Militia, or, say 250, of all sorts; so that, 
we have, at this rate not less than 100 
Commissioned Officers to eaely battalion ! 
Good heavens! and must we import ol- 
ficers? Have we not enough: of native 
growth? Must we send to Germany lor 
officers to command our men? Cannot we 
find out, amongst all these thousands of 
native officers, enough to intrust with the 
command of their countrymen? If so, 
what a pretty spectacle do we exhibit to 
Buonaparte ?——I_ hold, then, that we 
have oflicers enough of our own; quite 
plenty. Ihold, that we have more com- 
wwissioned officers, and especially more Ge- 
neral Officers; iore officers of high rank ; 
and, of course, more officers of great skill, 


‘than Buonaparte has; and, this being the 


case, I should be glad if any one would 
point out to mea sufficient reason for the 
employing of fereigners as commissioned 
officers. ft was said by Lord Palmer- 
ston, that we ought te look at Buenaparte 
and see what he did in this way. ** Did 





.** not he force the Spaniards into Denmark, 


** and the Italians and Germans into Spain ? 
** Did he not make the countries he con- 
** quered the chiel instruments of further 
** conquests? To follow his example, or, 
*¢ indeed, to act with prudence in the pre- 
** sent state of Europe, we, too, should not 


** refuse the aid of foreigners, especially of 


*¢ those who have a common cause with 


*¢ us.”’———This does not at all apply to 
what was objected to by Lord Folkestone ; 
for, it was of employing foreign officers to 


command Englishmen, and not the employ- 


ing of foreign soldiers to fight the French 
that he had been complaining. However, 
fet us see a little whatis here said about fol- 
lowing the example of Buonaparte; and we 
shall find, I believe, that his éxample is 
We aretold, that 
he lorced the Spaniards into Denmark, and 
that be has forced the Jialians and Germans 
Wo we force these boreigners, 
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then? No. Then we do not, itr this re. 
gard, follow Buonaparte’s exawple. By, 
reader, what an idea is this! What ari. 
diculous idea is this; that Napoleon forced 
that he was able to force, a Spanish aren 
to go to Denmark ; that is to say, to march 
out of Spain; to march all across Europe, 
and that, too, under the command of tha 
distinguishéd patriot, the Marquis de |, 
Romana! And then to force the people 
in Germany and Italy to march across Ey. 
rope in another direction to go into Spaiy 
te fight, and to conquer, in the Provinees 
of Spain! The feats of the Prince of the 
powers of the air does not come up to the 
feats of this man! But, he makes, jt 
seems, the countries he has conquered x. 
sist him in new conquests. Aye, my Lord 
Palmerston, this is quite another thing! 
Yhe people whom he has conquered are his 
subjects, as much as the people in Guada- 
loupe are the subjects of our king. I should 
have no objection to employing troops of 
this sort. Troops of conquered countries 
would not be foreign troops. Whien you 
can shew me, that it is troops of conquered 
countries that we are employing, I shall be 
easy; but this is what you cannot slicw me: 
for we have conquered no countries that 
produce troops. Therefore, we do not 
follow the example of the Emperor o 
France; there is no similarity between his 
proceedings, in this respect, and those ol 
our government. ‘The officers as well as 
men, employed by Napoleon, are his sub- 
jects; they are not foreigners; they owe 
him allegiance; and have no temptation to 
betray him; and, as to the Spaniards em- 
ployed by him in the North of Europe, 
they were auxiliaries, they were paid by 
their own government, and were not mer- 
cenaries hired and paid by him. But, 
in fact, all this is beside the question, 
which relates to the employing of foreig 
Officers to command English troops and 
English counties. To make it out, there- 
fore, that we imitate the example of Buon 
parte, it must be shown, that be puts fo- 
reigners lo command French troops and 
French Departments ; and this, I believe, 
no one will attempt to show. No ot 
bold as he may be, will attempt to hazaré 
an assertion, that this is the fact. It Mt 
can be shown, that foreigners, and foreige 
mercenaries too, are set over Frenchmed; 
and set to command on the staff in the De- 
partments of France, then I shall allow; 
that the example of Buonaparte has been 
followed by our government; but, ual 














then I shall allow no such thing ——M- 
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Perceval denied, that Frenchmen, except by 
mere accident, were enlisted from the pri- 
cons to serve in our army. But, did he not 


perceive, that Italians, Brabanters, Dutch- 


men, and some Germans, might be the 
sibiects of Napoleon or his allies as well 
»¢ Freachmen? Or, did he mean to con- 
sider, that the people conquered by Napo- 
leon owed him no allegiance? Lord Pal- 

merston seemed, at any rate, to view the 
matter in a different light ; for, as an ob- 
jection to the return of ‘the names of the fo- 
reign officers serving in our native regi- 
wents, he observed, ‘** that many of them 
‘had connexions “a oud who might be 
“brought into jeopardy ;” meaning, of 
course, that their relations were in the 
countries under the sway of Napoleon, 
This might be true; it, undoubtedly, was 
rue; but, did my Lord Palinerston per- 
ceive What a stab this was to his own ar- 
gument in defence of employing these peo- 
nle 2 For, if their relations and estates 
(if they have any) be in the power of a 
noleon, is it to be expeeted, that they, it 

an hour of trial, will hazard their lets 
into the bargain in opposing him! — If the 
danger to their families be such that it is 
improper to make known their names, what 
is to be expected from them in the way of 
hostility to him, if an hour of great peril 
should arrive? If they be afraid to have 
their names known to Po what must be 
their fears to oppose him in a desperate 
mamer? This was one of the objections, 
which, in my defence against. Gibbs’s 
speech, I urged against employing these 
men. IL said, that Buonaparte Was in pos- 
Sessions OF their country; that he, or his 
brother, was the sovereign of their coun- 
try by conquest ; and, that they must well 
know, that the way of ensuring exclusion 
for ever from that country was to oppose 
him with zeal and courage; which notion 
perfectly corresponds with that of Lord 
Palmerston. Then, on the other hand, 

what is the situation of these men, with re- 
gard to our government? Why, that go- 
vernment may-send them, or any of them, 
out of ihe country under the Alien Act, ata 
moment’s warning! Yes, Baron Lins 
gen, at the very “moment that he was re- 
Viewing the regiments ef English militia in 
the Eastern District, might have been 
seized by a King’s s Messenger, or Police Of- 
ficer, and taken to Harwich and shipped off 
to the ceutinent; or, at Jeast, compelled to 
ship himself off to some foreign country 
Now, 1 put it to the 








reader, whether any man thus ‘situated, 
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ought to be intrusted witht the command of 
any portion of our country; whether such 
a man ought to be employed upon the Staff 
in this kingdom ; whether such a manought 
to be set over Englishmen to command 
them, and that, too, in their ewn country ? 
An English General may, it is true, be dis- 
placed by she sole will of the government ; 
he may be stripped of his office, his rank, 

and his pay, without even a court-martial. 

But then, he is in his own country; he is 
amongst his friends and his countrymen ; 
he lras a resource; he cannot be utterly 
ruined and sent to wander over the face of 
the earth; or, perhaps, driven into the 
hands of him against whom he has been 
serving, who claims him as his subject, 

and who is prepared to punish him accord- 
ingly. Here, therefore, is another power- 
ful reason for not employing these men at 
all, but especially for not employing thenr 
in the command of English troops and Eng- 
lish counties. ——lIt is ; said, that the num- 
ber of these officers is few, and that they 
are scattered about amongst a gregt many 
corps. But, w why any at all? Whena 
thing is wrong in its nature, the degree is 
ho justification. Besides, what assurance 
have we that the number will not increase? 
It is only about seven years since these peo- 
ple were first brought into the country ; 
and, they have already, as we have seen, 
got possession of a very considerable por- 
tion ef the command. Baron Linsingen is 
second in command in the Eastern District ; 
his son is an Aide de Camp in that District. 
The Baron de Montalembert is Assistant 
Quarter Master General in the Sussex Dis- 
trict; in which capacity, observe, he ought 
to be well acquainted with the survey of 
the coast, and ought to know all the roads, 
and the country, and every thing appertain- 
ing to the landing or moving an army in 
that most exposed part of the ‘Nand, Now, 

has this man brought us any soldiers witl: 
him? He does not, I believe, even be- 
long to any foreiga corps, though he has 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Where, 
then, can have been the reason for putting 
him in this post of great trust and of dan- 
gerous - knowledge ? Another remark- 
able instauce is that of Baron W.Twyll, 
who, in the Gazette of 13th of February 
last, was appointed Lieutenant Colonel of 
the 25th Regimem of Light Dragoons, 
without purchase. ‘This Baron Twyll was 
Major in the 7th Light Drageons, in which 
Lord Paget is Colonei, and was allowed to 
exchange into the Corsican Ranyzers, by 
which he must have gained, 4 sup osa; 
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talk of their great army, indeed: why, we| 
have an army, and a good stout army too, 
of Commissioned Ofhcers. I have, with| 
as much care as I have been able to bestow 
‘upon it, counted all the names in the Army 
List, and I make them amount to upwards 
of 25,000. Twenty-five thousand gentle- 
men in arms, Buonaparte, think of that! 

-——But, then, is not this abundance of of- 
ficers ; is not this wealth in military com- 
manders a pretty good argument against the 
employing of foreigners to command our 
regiments, battalions and companies? We 
have but about 200 battalions, including 
Militia, or, say 250, of all sorts; so that, 
we have, at this rate not less than 100 
Commissioned Officers to each: battalion! 
Good heavens! and must we import ol- 
ficers? Have we not enough of native 
growth? Must we send to Germany for 
officers to command our men? Cannot we 
find out, amongst all these thousands of 
native officers, enough to intrust with the 
command of their countrymen? If so, 
what a pretty spectacle do we exhibit to 
Buonaparte ?——I_ hold, then, that we 
have officers enough of our own; quite 
plenty. I hold, that we have more com- 
wissioned officers, and especially more Ge- 
neral Officers; more officers of high rank ; 
and, of course, more officers of great skill, 





case, I should be glad if any one would 
point out to mea sufficient reason for the 
employing of fereigners as commissioned 
officers. ft was said by Lord Palmer- 
ston, that we ought te look at Buenaparte 
and see what he did in this way. ** Did 





** and the Italians and Germans into Spain ? 
** Did he not make the countries he con- 
“¢ quered the chief instruments of further 
** conquests? To follow his example, or, 
** indeed, to act with prudence in the pre- 
“* sent state of Europe, we, too, should not 
*¢ refuse the aid of foreigners, especially of 
** those who have a common cause with 
*¢ us.’’———_This does not at all apply to 
what was objected to by Lord Folkestone ; 
for, it was of employing foreign officers to 
command Englishmen, and not the eraploy- 
ing of foreign soldiers to fight the French 
that he hud been complaining. However, 
fet us see a little whatis here said about fol- 
Jowing the example of Buonaparte; and we 
shall hnd, I believe, that his example is 
We aretold, that 
he lorced the Spaniards into Denmark, and 
that ke has lorced the Italians and Germans 
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then? No. Then we do not, itr this re. 
gard, follow Buonaparte’s exawwple. But, 
reader, what an idea is this! What a yi. 
diculous idea is this; that Napoleon forced, 
that he was able to force, a Spanish army 
to go to Denmark ; that is to say, to march 
out of Spain; to march all across Europe, 
and that, too, under the command of tha 
distinguishéd patriot, the Marquis de }, 
Romana! And then to force the people 
in Germany and Italy to march across Ey. 
rope in another direction to go into Spaiy 
te fight, and to conquer, in the Provinee; 
of Spain! The feats of the Prince of the 
powers of the air does not come up to the 
feats of this man! But, he makes, jt 
seems, the countries he has conquered a 
sist him in new conquests. Aye, my Lord 
Palmerston, this is quite another thing! 
Fhe people whom he has conquered are his 
subjects, as much as the people in Guad- 
loupe are the subjects of our king. I should 
have no objection to employing troops of 
this sort. Troops of conquered countries 
would not be foreign troops. When you 
can shew me, that it is troops of conquere( 
countries that we are employing, I shall be 
easy; but this is what you canuot sliew me: 
for we have conquered: no countries that 
produce troops. Therefore, we do not 
follow the example of the Emperor o! 
France; there is no similarity between his 
proceedings, in this respect, and those oi 
our government. ‘The officers as well as 
men, employed by Napoleon, are his sub- 
jects; they are not foreigners; they owe 
him allegiance; and have no temptation to 
betray him; and, as to the Spaniards em- 
ployed by him in the North of Europe, 
they were auxiliaries, they were paid by 
their own government, and were not mer- 
cenaries hired and paid by him.——but, 
in fact, all this is beside the question, 
which relates to the employing of foreigi 
Officers to command English troops and 
English counties. To make it out, there 
fore, that we imitate the example of Buon 
parte, it must be shown, that he puts /% 
reigners to command French troops and 
French Departments ; and this, I believe, 
no one will attempt to show. No out 
bold as he may be, will attempt to hazar‘ 
an assertion, that this is the fact. If it 
can be shown, that foreigners, and foreigt 
mercenaries too, are set over F renchmed; 
and set to command on the staff in the De 
partments of France, then [ shall allows 
that the example of Buonaparte has been 
followed by our government; but, ual 
then I shall allow no such thing. ——M 
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perceval denied, that Frenchmen, except by 
mere accident, were enlisted from the pri- 
cons to serve in our army. But, did he not 
perceive, that Italians, Brabanters, Dutch- 
men, and some Germans, might be the 
cubiects of Napoleon or his allies as well 
»¢ Frenchmen? Or, did he mean to con- 
sider, that the people conquered by Napo- 
leon owed him no allegiance? Lord Pal- 
merston seemed, at any rate, to view the 
matter in a different Jight; for, as an ob- 
ection to the return of the names of the fo- 


reign officers serving in our native regi- 


wents, he observed, ** that many of them 
“had connexions abroad who might be 
“brought into jeopardy ;”’ meaning, of 
course, that their relations were in the 
countries under the sway of Napoleon. 
This might be true; it, undoubtedly, was 
ue; but, did my Lord Palinerston per- 
ceive What a stab this was to his own ar- 
cument in defence of employing these peo- 

For, if their relations and estates 
‘if they have any) be in the power of Na- 
poleon, is it to be expeeted, that they, in 
an hour of trial, will hazard their lives 
into the bargain in opposing him! — If the 
danger to their families be such that it is 
improper to make known their names, what 
is to be expected from them in the way of 
hostility tohim, if an hour of great peril 
should arrive? If they be afraid to have 
their names known to him, what must be 
their fears to oppose him in a desperate 
manner? This was one of the objections, 
which, in my defence against. Gibbs’s 
speech, I urged against employing these 
men. I said, that Buonaparte was in pos- 
session or their country: that he, or his 
brother, was the sovereign of their coun- 
ry by conquest ; and, that they must well 
know, that the way of ensuring exclusion 
lor ever from that country was to oppose 
him with zeal and courage’; which notion 
perfectly corresponds with that of Lord 
Palmerston. Then, on the other hand, 
what is the situation of these men, with re- 
gard to our government? Why, that go- 
vernment may send them, or any of them, 
sat of the country under the Alien Aci, ata 
moment’s warning! Yes, Baron Linsin- 
yen, at the very moment that he was re- 
Viewing the regiments ef English militia in 
the Eastern District, might have been 
‘eized hy a King’s Messenger, or Police Of- 
ficer, and taken to Harwich and shipped off 
tothe centinent; or, at least, compelled to 
‘hip himself off to some foreign country 
Now, 1 put it to the 


0 


nle? 


_— 








ttader, whether any man thus situated, 
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ought to be intrusted witl: the command of 
any portion of our country; whether such 
a man ought to be employed upon the Staff 
in this kingdom ; whether such a man ought 
to be set over Englishmen to command 
them, and that, too, in their own country ? 
An English General may, it is true, be dis- 
placed by she sole will of the government ; 
he may be stripped of his office, his rank, 
and his pay, without even a court-martial. 
But then, he is in his own country; he is 
amongst his friends and his countrymen ; 
he has a resource; he cannot be utterly 
ruined and sent to wander over the face of 
the earth; or, perhaps, driven into the 
hands of him against whom he has been 
serving, who claims him as his subject, 
and who is prepared to punish him accord- 
ingly. Here, therefore, is another power- 
ful reason for not employing these men at 


| all, but especially for not employing thenr 


in the command of English troops and Eng- 
lish counties. ——It is said, that the num- 
ber of these officers is few, and that they 
are scattered about amongst a gregt many 
corps. But, why any at all? Whena 
thing is wrong in its nature, the degree is 
no justification, Besides, what assurance 
have we that the number will not increase? 
It is only about seven years since these peo- 
ple were first brought into the country ; 
and, they have already, as we have seen, 
got possession of a very considerable por- 
tion ef the command. Baron Linsingen is 
second in command in the Eastern District ; 
his son is an Aide de- Camp in that District. 
The Baron de Montalembert is Assistant 
Quarter Master General in the Sussex Dis- 
trict; in which capacity, observe, he oughe 
to be well acquainted with the survey of 
the coast, and ought to know all the roads, 
and the country, and every thing appertain- 
ing tothe landing or moving an army in 
that most exposed part of the Nland. Now, 
has this man brought us any soldiers with 
him? He does not, 1 believe, even be- 
long to any foreiga corps, though he has 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. Where, 
then, can have been the reason for putting 
him in this post of great trust. and of dan- 
gerous - knowledge ? Another remark- 
able instauce is that of Baron W.Twyll, 
who, in the Gazette of 13th of February 
last, was appointed Lieutenant Colonel of 
the 25th Regimem of Light Dragoons, 
without purchase. ‘This Baron Twwyll was 
Major in the 7th Light Dragoons, in whicle 
Lord Faget is Colonei, and’ was allowed to 
exchange into the Corsican Rangers, by 
which he must have gained, d sup ose; 
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a considerable sum of money. He was 
never, I am told, obliged to join the Ran- 
gers; and, he has now been appointed a 
Lievtenant Colonel in the Dragoons without 
purchase ! If, as I said bebore, Officers 
were scarce with us, it would be another 
matter; if we had no men in the country 
with talents sufficient for such a post; if 
we were a wretched cowardly people, in- 
capable of defending ourselves ; then there 
would be something to say in defence of all 
this; and, indeed, to defend it, its advo- 
cates must insist that such is our situation 
aud our character. I perceive, in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 31st of March, a 
letter, signed ** An Unprejudiced English- 
‘¢ man,"’ finding fault with what has been 
said in pariiament upon this subject; and, 
agreeably to my constant practice, I will 
here insert that letter before [ make any 
remark upon its contents. ** Much hav- 
‘¢ing been said lately in both Houses of 
‘¢ Parliament, respecting the employing of 
‘¢ Foreigners as Officers in our own regi- 
‘¢ ments, or on the staff of the army, I 
‘¢ was curious to see what were those men 
‘¢ against whom so much jealousy was en- 
‘Stertained. I, therefore, referred to the 
‘Army List, (published by Authority) 
*¢ and the result of my researches, as well 
‘¢ as of the information I have given myself 
‘6the trouble to collect, is, that with the 
‘¢ exception of one or two instances, the 
‘¢ Foreigners that hold commissions in 
‘¢ English regiments, in number not ex- 
‘* ceeding ten or twelve, are all young 
‘© men, bred up and educated in England 
‘from their earliest infancy, knowing no 
‘¢ other country, and having no other ha- 
*} bits but those common to Englishmen ; 
** most of them of ancient though unfor- 
*¢ tunale nobilily, whose families were the 
“ victims of a revolution that no human 
** power could control. Surely it would 
‘6 not be in unison with the well known 
‘+ liberality of the English character, to 
‘* deprive those individuals. of the oppor- 
‘* tunity of showing themselves worthy of 
‘‘the country which has given them an 
‘* asylum and an education. Let us recol- 
* lect the advantages Louis XVI. derived 
‘from the services of Marshal Berwick, 
‘6 an Englishman! and the glory that at- 
«© tended the arms of Leopold the First 
‘© under the Prince Eugene, a Frenchman ! 
‘I am far from approving the employing 
‘of Foreigners in preference to Natives ; 
‘* nor do I think it has ever been the case. 
‘* But when a few individuals, whose only 
‘+ crime consists in being born on the other 














‘¢ side of the channel, have by their éaley/, 
‘‘ and exerlions been so fortunate as to he 
‘¢ distinguished and promoted in our army 
‘¢ is it not harsh and unjust in the extreme 
‘© to grudge them the advantages they may 
‘* have gained by serving our country with 


‘© zeal and fidelity ?’”’——-This letter js 
written by a foreigner. We do not say 
‘under ¢he Prince Eugene.” We say, 


33 


under ** Prince Eugene,’ without the ar- 
ticle. This ** unprejudiced Englishman” 
should, therefore, have got somebody t 
put his letter into English. But, who, 
pray, are these persons, who Have beey 
‘* bred up and educated” here? They are, 
it would seem, Frenchmen ; and if so, what 
becomes of the defence set up, tliat the 
persons in question are ‘* no more than 
*§ Germans?’ We are further told, that 
they have been ** victims of a revolution 
‘¢ which no human power could control,” 
and, that they are sprung from an “ ap. 
‘cient, though unfortunate nobility,” 
Now, all this clearly means, that the per- 
sons whom this writer has in view. are 
Frenchmen. Jn any, or almost any, si- 
tuation, except that of serving in our army 
or navy, or being consulted by our rulers, 
I should not dislike these gentlemen on 
account of their being Frenchmen, who, 
of all the nations of the continent, are un- 
questionably the best. But, God forbid, 
that I should consent to commit the de- 
fence of England to a Frenchman! And, 
it is really singular enough, that there 
should be persons willing to do this, while 
those very persons are incessantly railing, 
not only against Frenchmen, but also 
against ‘the French character; while men, 
who, like me, are ready to express adnmi- 
ration of that character, because justice de- 
mands it, would not trust a Frenchman an 
inch in any thing wherein our ceuntry is 
placed in opposition to his. As to 








Pthe cases of Marshal Berwick and Prince 


Eugene, they do not at all apply tous. We 
want no foreign commanders, We have 
produced good commanders enough of our 
own. We do not assimilate with foreign- 
ers. We are a race of ourselves; andil 
we and our Islands cannot get on without a 
mixture with foreigners, we had _ better 
give up the contest at once. Besides, | 





must say, that I dislike to see any weight 
at all given to French Emigrants. Not 
because they are unfortunate ; not because 
they may have committed errors ; but, be- 
cause they are ever apt to endeavour (0 
widen the breach between us and France. 
Peace, which, surely, we must have 
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sometime or other, is death to them, They 
can breathe no air which is not hostile to 
Buonaparte. ©We owe no small part of 
our present calamities to the mistaken no- 
tions and boilivg animosity of those per- 
sons, Who, having nothing to risk them- 
selves, are constantly Bent upon fomenting 
war and destruction. They have, too, in 
some cases, pretty openly meddled with 
our domestic concerns. I have heard of 
one of their great leaders, who refused to 
see a member of parliament, because that 
member had taken part against the Duke of 
York; and, there was another, who had 
the impudence to publish an abusive at- 
tack upon Major Cartwright, because he 
called for a reform of parliament. This 
man nosed Major Cartwright in his own 
neighbourhood in the country ; pointed him 
out as a Jacobin, and as a preper object 
for the vengeance of the government! 
Experience has not taught these people 
justice or moderation; and, therefore, I 
am not the more disposed to admit them 
to have the command of Englishmen, 
on account of their belonging to the an- 
cient nobility of France, whose families 
‘fell victims to a revolution, indeed, 
‘which no human power could control’ 
when it was once on foot, but which was 
set on foot by the oppression and insolence 
of those nobility themselves, who, by their 
obstinacy in yielding nothing to the people, 
induced the people to take every thing, 
and who now curse Napoleon for having 
put an end to that anarchy of which their 
own injustice and pride were the cause ; 
or, at any rate, it is hard to say what else 
they can curse him fur, seeing that his 
sceptre, compared to what theirs was, 
is light as a feather ~——Besides, what is 
there to encourage us to employ the uo- 
bility of France as commanders of our own 
men and of our counties? They made no 
great figure in the defence of their own 
country; nor in their attempts to regain it 
alter it was lost. We have heard much of 
their high and ancient blood, but where 
has it. discovered its superiority? The 
common people of France have sent forth 
more great generals than all the nobility of 
Europe taken together. If this gentleman 
had told us, that the foreigners in our ser- 
Vice were relations of Lannes and Massena 
and Pichegru and Jourdan and St. Cyr 
and Mortier and Soult and Victor and 
Suchet and Brune; if he had told us that 
the foreigners put over Englishmen were 
of this breed, we might have allowed him 
'o have something like reason on his side, 








(438 
though, even then, I should have objected 
to the employing of them; but, to tell us, 
and that, too, in the way of recommenda- 
tion, that the persons employed by our 
government to command Englishmen, are 
descendaats of those who were unable to 
defend their own country, seems to me to 
argue a great contempt for the public un- 
derstanding, or, a great want of under- 
Stauding in the writer himself. But, the 
truth is, these persons are incorrigible. 
It is a species of insanity under which they 
labour; for, while to the senses of every 
body else, there has a radical change taken 
place in France, they seem to look upon 
their titles and feudal rights only to be 
withheld from them for a time, and, I 
verily believe, they fully expect io return 
tothem. Much good may their dream do 
them; but, let them not, in the mean- 
while, delude, or, at any rate, command, 
Englishmen. There remains but one 
point for me to touch upon, and that is, 
the enlisling of men out of the prisons. Sir 
Francis Burdett had observed: ‘* if we 
** thought that we had a right to execute 
** the men taken at the Isle of France as 
‘traitors, why should we inveigle fo- 
‘** reigners, who were in our prisons to 
** join our army?’’ Now, what was the 
answer to this? The words reported to 
have been uttered by Mr. Perceval were 
these: ‘* The Honourable Baronet seemed 
‘© to think it a monstrous thing, that we 
*€ should punish as traitors subjects of this 
** country enlisting in the service of the 
‘enemy, while we ourselves enlist fo- 
** reigners into our service. For his part, 
‘the difference appeared to him so great, 
** that he could see no analogy between the 
** cases, For example, if, instead of send- 
** ing to Spain those Spanish troops which 
*¢ France had forcibly obliged to march to 
‘© Denmark, we had enlisted them into 
** our service, could any man say that there 
*© would be any resemblance between the 
*¢ Spaniards entering into our service un- 
“6 der such circumstances, and our own 
‘¢ subjects entering into that of the enemy ? 
*¢ Tt was the same with all foreigners whom 
“Swe enlisted in our service. It might 
‘¢ happen accidentally, that a Frenchman 
‘¢ might enlist by describing himself as a 
‘6 German, but the Government never 
‘© wished any /renchman to be enlisted; 
‘© they only wished to enlist men from 
*¢ those countries which France most un- 
‘justly oppresses, and whose population 
‘© she forces into her armies.” And this 








you call answering, do you, Mr. Perceval? 
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You compare an auxiliary army in garrison 
to prisoners of war in a jail. ‘The Spanish 
troops, of which you speak, were an army 
of auxiliaries, paid by Spain, under Spa- 
nish Commanders, and Spain was in al- 

liance with France when this army took 
the field. That alliance ceased; Spain | 3 
became the enemy of France; and, it we | 
had enlisted those Spaniards into our ser- | 
vice, they would not have been guilty of | 
any breach of faith with regard to France ; 

for, they never were in the service of 
France; they never took the pay of France ; 
they never were under the banners of Bo- 
haparte; they never contracted any en- 
gagement withhim. But, is this the case 
with ** all the foreigners whom we enlist 
‘* into our service?’ Is it, reader? Is 
this the case with the men who were en- 
listed out of the prisons to go and join the 
10th (or Prince of Wales's own) regiment 
of dragoons? Is this the case with any 
man who is evlisted out of prison? Has 
not every prisoner been found under the 
banners of Napoleon, having contracted 
engageinents with him, and receiving his 
pay? What similarity, what resem- 
blance, even the most distant, is there. 
between such men and the Spanish troops | 
under Romana ?———We are told, in this 
specch of Mr. Perceval, that we do not | 








take srenchmen out of the prisons, except | 
by mere accident ; and that our government 
** only wished to enlist men from those coun- 
*Ftries which France most unjustly op- 
** presses and whose population she forces 
‘* into her armices.’” ‘These are very pretty 
words: it is easy to talk about the op- 
pressions of France, and about her forcing 
people into her service: it is easy enough 
to declaim in this way; but, what is really 
meant by it? What is it worth, when 
we come to silt ita little? France oppresses 
countries, does she; and she makes the. 
peuple of those countries go into her ar- 
mies? You, Mr. Perceval, have given no 
proof of these oppressions; you have cited | 
ro facts to shew that these oppressions ex- 
ist; nor have you cited any fact to shew, 
that the people cf the countries alluded to 
are compclled against their will to enter | 
the service of France. It is assertion un- | 
supported by any proof, any argument, or | 
auy probability. But, admit all you Say | 
as to these puints to be true; and, then | 
answer we, when you have Jeisure, the 
following questions. 1. Do not conquered 
countries owe allegiance to the conqueror ? 
2. Are not the people of these countries the 
subjects of the conqueror? 3. If they rise 





you agree to all the premises. 


against him, are they not rebels? 4, jf 
they conspire against him or adhere to his 
enemies, are they not traitors? 5. Does 
oppression give people a right to adhere t 
the enemies of a sovereign power? This 
last is a pincher; and, therefore, I wish 
you to take time to answer it. Does op. 
pression, I say, justify a people in ad. 
hering to the enemies of their ruler, be he 
who he may? Be he who he may, mind. 
because sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. 6. Does the circumstance of , 

man’s being forced into a service (pray 
mind what I am asking here) ; does, I say, 
the circumstance of a man’s being forced 
into a service (no matter how he | may be 
forced or what it may be called) ; fs 
does that circumstance, I say, justify that 
man in joining the enemy as soon as he 
cam find an opportunity ? Now, if you 
say, that conquered countries do not owe 
allegiance to the conqueror ; that the people 
of such countries are not his subjects ; that 
if they rise against him, they are not rebels; 
that if they conspire against him or adhere 
to his enemies, they are not traitors ; that 





| Oppression does give any people a right to 


call in or assist the enemy of their op- 
pressive ‘rulers; and that if a man be 


| forced into any service he has a right to go 
'over to the enemy as soon as he can find 


an opportunity: if you say all this, then 
1 allow, admitting for argument’s sake 
that the countries conquered by Napoleon 
are oppressed, and that these men are forced 
into his service; then I allow, that, con- 
sistently with the principles on which the 
Isle of France men were condemned to 
have their bowels ripped out and their 
carcases cut in quarters, these foreigners 


may be enlisted out of the prisons into our 


service; but this I can never allow unless 
We 
choose to regard Holland, and all the other 





countries conquered by France, as not be- . 
longing to Napoleon, as nations, whom he 
is at war with, and severely oppressing; 
the people of those countries, taken into 


his service, we choose to regard as a sort 
of prisoners of war carried about by his 
armies. Nothing will undeceive us. Even 
the Polish Lancers have not been able to 
convince us that they are not actually in 
prison in the French camps. Thus do 





we gull ourselves; but, while we are at 
perlect liberty to do that, we shall’ not 
convince Napoleon, or any body else, that 
acts of treason can be committed against no 
rulers but ours. We are a fine “people ! 

Verily, a matchless people! But, we shall 
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jot persuade the world, that no rulers but 
wurs can have treason commicted: against 
them. It is hardly worth while to add 
any remark upon the absurdity of sup- 
posing, that whole armies, and most va- 
jjant and successful armies too, are com- 
posed of men forced away from their 
country, that country having been first) 
conquered and oppressed by the persous who 
forced them away. This absurdity is too 
cross, it is too low to argue against. The 
fact, I dare say, is, that great numbers of 
ihe Germans in our prisons are willing to 
set out of them on almost any conditions, 
net being supported in their affliction by 
the same spirit that the native French are. 
But, if this be the case, what reason is 
there to suppose, that these men will be 
fithful to us? What reason is there to 
suppose, that they will not, on the first 
occasion, rejoin the enemy ? Here 
closes the discussion of this subject for the 
resent, waiting for the return moved for 
by Lord Folkestone, and which return: 
ought to give us information of every fo- 
reigner now serving in English regiments, 
and also upon the staffin this country. 
There are many people, who would con- 
sent to the employment of foreign corps, 
but would shut foreigners out of our own 
regiments. In the debate above-mention- 
ed ** General Tarleton observed, that as to 
“obtaining returns of the foreigners in 
“our service, of which the Right Hon. 
“Gentleman doubted the possibility, no- 
“thing was more easy; for there were 
“annual returns given in to the War- 
“ office from every regiment, which speci- 
“fied the age, size, birth, and country of 
“every man in the army. With regard 
“to the general principle of employing 
“foreigners in the army, he would only 
“say, that if the war was continued on its 
‘ present extensive scale, we could hardly 
“have too many foreigners in our service ; 
“but they ought to be kept in separate 
“ battalions : for as to taking Germans and 
‘other foreigners into our native regi- 
‘ments, he could net too much reprobate 
‘the practice; it was like mixing up the 
“base metals with our own fine gold and 
‘silver. The Germans, as a people, had 
“been overrun and degraded by the 
French ; and did any body suppose that 
‘our native troops, fighting for their own 
_ soil, would be overcome like the Prus- 
*sians and others? He would say, then, 
_ take as many troops into your service 

as you please, but keep them distinct, 
“and call them mercenaries,”’ ——There is 
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a little too much of the brag here about the 
** fine gold and silver;’’ but, I am for 
employing of no foreigners at all. I would 
not have them any where; but, I would 
certainly never suffer them to set their 
foot in England; and what, then, must I 
feel at seeing them commanding English 
troops and English counties ? Lord 
Palmerston said, that ‘* the feelings of the 
** country had much changed, on this sub- 
*¢ yecl, within the last century,’ than 
which, nothing more true was ever utter- 
ed. Those feelings have changed on a 
great many other subjects also; and the 
effect of that change we most justly ex- 
perience. However, Time, the great rec- 
tifier of all things, is pushing en towards 
the period, when the consequences will be 
better known and more duly estimated. 





Bristo. E ection. ¢ Exhaustless 
** is the fountain of humbug!’’ A corrupt 
hireling press spreads falsehood as the 
clouds do showers; and, it is not much 
matter, whether it be corrupted by money 
or by party views, which, indeed, is, in 
the end, money. Seldom has there ap- 
peared a more direct attempt at deception 
than has been made, in some of the London 
prints, respecting the reception ef Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly at Bristol, where he has 
offered himself as a candidate at the next 
election. An account of this reception 
and of the dinner which took place in con- 
sequence of it, on Thursday the 2nd in- 
stant, was published in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of the 7th, and, upon that account [ 
shall now make some remarks, just pre- 
mising here, that he was introduced to the 
city by a Mr. Alderman Noble, who lives 
in London, and that it had been, for some 
time, notified in the public prints, that 
The Rt. Hon. George Tierney, was to ac- 
company Sir Samuel Romilly down, and 
Was to preside at the dinner. I must fur- 
ther premise, that Dr. Tierney {he was 
made a Doctor at Oxiord at the installation 
of Lord Grenville, whether of Divinity or 
not I do not know) did not go down, in» 
which he acted a very prudent part, as will 
be seen in the sequel. Now, then, we 
come to the account of this flattering re- 
ception, given ia the Morning Chronicle, 
which account begins thus: ** In con- 
** sequence of the invitation given by the 
§* friends of Sir Samuel Romilly to him, to 
*¢ dine with them at the Assembly Rooms, 
*¢ in Prince’s-street, in this city, ou Thurs- 
*¢ day last, he arrived here abont two 
*69’clock that day. Upon Sir Samuel 
























































** city, he was met by an immense con- 


‘course of the populace, with colours of 
‘‘ the different trade societies, who in- 
** sisted upon drawing his carriage to the 
‘¢ Bush. When he had reached the Bush, 
‘6 he addressed the populace from the win- 
‘* dows; expressing his gratitude for the 
** reception he had met with, and exhorling 
‘them lo preserve harmony and peace. 
66 —_. Afler the company began lo disperse, 
‘© Sir S. Romilly, attended by some of his 
‘* friends, walked to the Assembly Rooms 
‘¢in Prince’s-street, followed by a great 
** number of the citizens ; 241 sat down to 
‘¢ dinner; M. Castle, Esq. was called to 
6+ the Chair.” This, I take upon me 





to say, is a false account; and wilfully so) 


on the part of the person who drew it up. 
For, the belief intended to be produced, is, 
that Sir Samuel Romilly addressed the 
people and was heard; that, as soon as he 
had done speaking, the people began to 
disperse; and that ¢here was no other 
speaking lo the. people upon this occasion, 
nor any interruption of any sort to the 
proceedings. Reader, is not this the fair 
meaning of the account thus far? Well, 
then, 1 assure you, that any thing more 
false never appeared even in a. London 
news- paper. { will relate to you what 
passed, aud then you will be the better 
able to judge of the sincerity of the man 
who published this account. Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, when he cawe to the Bush 
Inn, went up intoa front room, which has 
a bow- window ; at which window he ap- 
peared, and was introduced to the people 
by Alderman Noble, That he atiempied 
to addvess the people is certain, and it is 








for about 2 quarier of au hour; but, it is 
ne less certain, that not one word of what 
he said was heard by any one, except those 
persons who were in the room with him. 
The moment he made the motions of speak- 
ing, his voice was drowned in cries of, 
‘© No Noble! ne Six-and-eight-pence! no 
‘6 Tierney! no Placeman! no Pensioner! 
‘¢no Humbug! no Bloody-Bridge! no 
*“ War! less Taxes !’’-——The peeple, 
who did not know Dr. Tierney personaily, 
thought he was present; and the cry of, 
10 Bloody-Bridge, was an allusion to the 
shooting of some Bristol people once, on a 
Bridge, by the military, under the orders 
of some one, Who was present with Sir Sa- 
inuel Romilly.—— Now, I appeal to the 
reader, whether the account in the Morning 
Chronicle be not scandalously false. What 
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** Romilly’s arriving within a mile of the 


notion can its readers have of the real facts 
relating toSir Samuel Romilly’s reception a 
Bristol? The account is a cheat; it is jn. 
tended to deceive the public; it is one of 
those thousands of frauds which are played 
off upon the people of this country every 
month in the year. But, still, this is the 
smallest.part of the demerit of this account. 
Who, upon reading it, would uot conclude, 
that, when Sir Samuel Romilly’s Address 
to the people was finished, they dispersed, 
and he and his party went to dinner; who 
would not, I say, imagine that this disper. 
sion took place as soon as Sir Samuel Ro. 
milly’s speech was finished; or, at least, 
who would imagine that any body else ad. 
dressed the people? Now, then, reader, 
judge of the falsehood of this account when 
I have told you the truth. Sir Samue! 
Romilly, finding it impossible to obtain a 
hearing, drew back from the window, 
where upon another of the Gandidates, Mr, 
Hunt, mounted upon a table, or something 
about the same height, in the midst of the 
crowd, addressed the people for about an 
hour and a half, with a profound attention 
on their part, and a silence never once in- 
terrupted but by shouts of applause. 
Reader, was not this an incident worthy of 
notice in the account published in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle? Was this a matter to be 
passed over in silence? Yes, for, in the 
course of his address, Mr. Hunt went into 
an exposure of the conduct of the Whigs; 
he gave the history of their feats while in 
power; he dwelt upon the manner in 











jy which they had cheated the people; he 


shewed how they had pocketed the public 
money; he pointed out some of their par- 


} ticular sinecures and pensions ; in short, he 
also certain that he continued the attempt | 


stripped the cloak from them, and exhibit- 
ed them in their native deformity. No 
wonder, reader, that the friends of Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly and Dr. Tierney passed this 
part of the history of the. day over in sis 
lence While Mr. Hunt was engaged in 
this exposure, the window of the room 
where Sir Samuel Romilly and his friends 
were was suddenly shut down. Let the 
reader judge of their mortification, when he 
is told, that the people compelled them to 
lift the window up again, and to endure the 
torture of hearing the truth !——-Thissceue 
continued, as I said before, for about an 
hour anda half, the crowd being immense, 
and growing greater and greater all the 
while, notwithstanding it rained incessant- 
ly. It was after this; it was alter Mr. 
Hunt had been speaking all this while 00 
attentive and applauding thousands; it w4 
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after these thousands had been removed by 
‘he conducting of him to his inn; it was 
afer all this that Sir Samuel Romilly and 
his party Went to dinner, having first been 
cheered by beholding the card with his 
yawe in it pulled out of hundreds of hats, 
by the weavers themselves, and torn to 
pieces. This is the real history of the 
transaction. We are told, in this account, 
chat Sir Samuel Romilly and his friends 
went from the Bush to the Assembly Rooms 
afler the crowd began to disperse. An 
odd expression. The crowd would dis- 
perse, of course, when the speaking was 
over. This narrator knew the truth; he, 
you clearly see, had all the story in his 
head, but it suited him to suppress that 
part of it which related to the time of the 
crowd’s dispersing, and the cause of their 
not dispersing sooner. What I have 
here related, I, of course, have received 








, ° 
from others ; but, it has reached me through | 


more than one or two channels; aud, 
though my account may err in slight cir- 
cumstances, my belicf is, that it is sub- 
stantially correct, and that, so far from ex- 
aggeration, it is, as to every fact unfa- 
vourable to the Whigs, much within the 
bounds which truth prescribes. What, 
then, is the reader to think of a print that 
could publish such an account as that which 
J have quoted above? What is he to think 
of a print capable of uttering falsehoods like 
this? In‘the history of the events of this 
day the most important of them all are 
wholly sunk out of sight; and the reader of 
the account is made to believe, upon the 
whole, that which is precisely the opposite 
of the truth, What passed at the dinner 
is hardly worth notice. The applause re- 
ceived from a man’s own professed parti- 
sans is of little consequence. It is, how- 
ever, curious to remark, that the health of 
Mr. Doctor Tierney was given next alter 
that of Sir Samuel Romilly himself. This 
alone was enough to characterize the meet- 
ing. The toasting of a professed place- 
hunter could give no other idea than that of 
an assemblage of place-hunters ; a miser- 
able crew, eager to get at a mouthful of 
the taxes. . The Doctor was prudent in not 
attending, and in sending a /efler to supply 
his place. He would have found rather 
warmer work at Bristol than he found in 
It would have been realiz- 
ing almost literaily, the old saying, ‘* out 
‘Sof the frying pan into the fire.” Dr. 
Tierney is said to have written a letter, 
“which was highly expressive |what does 
* that mean 2} of his regret at being under 
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‘* the influence at that moment of such par- 

‘* ticular engagements as detained him in 

‘** London, and was replete with assurances 

‘Sof his Aigh regard and esteem for his 

‘worthy friend Sir Samuel Romilly.” 

This is, to be sure, most despicable non- 

sense ; but, can it be true, that Sir Samuel 

Romilly stands in need of a recommenda- 

tion from Mr. Tierney! From the man, 

who, in consequence of his having abandon- 

ed the principles on which he was elected, 

was ousted from the Burough of Southwark 

with every mark of indignation! Can Sir 
Samuel Romilly stand in need of the recom- 

mendation.of the man, who was amengst 

the foremost to clefend the conduct of Per- 

ceval and Castlereagh, and to oppose the 

motiou of Mr. Maddock upon the subject of 
the seat of Quintin Dick? These are, in 
faith, goodly auspices under which to 
make his first appearance amongst those 
whom he wished to represent. Mr. Al- 

derman Noble’s name was not, it seems, 
mentioned at the dinner, though he was 
the person, as | understand, to introduce 
Sir Samuel Romilly. The two Members 
for Bristol were toasted; and why not? 
Messrs. Baillie and Bragge Bathurst are 
just as good as Dr. Tierney. This further 
marks the character of the meeting. These 
friends of Sir Samuel Rounilly are, it seems, 
very willing to join with any body against 
the frieuds of Freedom.’’ Lord Grenville, 
** the chosen advocate of national concilia- 
‘*S tion,’’ was another toast. What did 
they mean by ‘* national conciliation ;’ 
and, if they alluded to the Catholic Claims, 
how could they call him the ** chosen ad- 
“‘ vocate’’ of them? Who have chosen 
him? They would have been more con- 
sistent and more honest, if they had toasted 
him as the advocate of the ‘* sedition Bills”’ 
and ‘* Double Sinecures.”” These place- 
hunters would not have toasted Lord Gren- 
ville if they had been within the hearing of 
the suffering thousands, whose labour is 
taxed to pay the enormous sinecures of his 
family. Snug within the walls of their 
dining room, they dared to utter these in- 
sults upon the people, for which, I trust, 
they will have cause to repent before the 
close of the next poll that will be taken at 
Bristol. At this dinner I am much sur- 
prised to see Dr. Parr make his appear- 
ance. I should have thought, that he had 
had enough of elections after that memora- 
ble instance of his wisdom and gratitude, 
his letter lo Sir Francis Burdett, at the 
time of the last Middlesex Election but 
one. However, it must be confessed, that, 
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after the recommendation of Mr. Tierney, 
Sir Samuel Romilly had not much to dread 
from that of Dr. Parr, or any body else. 
To conclude, Sir Samuel Romilly, as 
well from the company that he was in, as 
from the whole tenour of his speech at the 
dinner (which speech [ will notice more 
fully hereafter), appears to have made up 
his mind to go through with the Whigs. 
He seems to have formed a settled design 
not to deviate from the old beaten track of 
that party; and, of course, the people of 
Bristol, if they were to elect him, would 
have no more to expect from him than from 
any of the members that they have hereto- 
fore chosen. Not a word was uttered at 
this dinner about parliamentary reform. 
That touchstone of political principle was 
completely blinked; and, if the report be 
correct, Sir Samuel Romilly told the com- 
pany, that he was not only willing to take 
place again; but, that he should be delter 
able to serve them in place than. out of 
place; thereby avowing, it seems to me, the 
corrupt principle of ministerial influence. 
I shall return to this subject, which 
appears to be growing into importance. 
Bristol is the third city in England in point 
of population; and, with right notions, 
the people may do much at. the next elec- 
tion. 
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Princess Recent.—-In the Morning 
Chronicle of the 26th instant there was a 
paragraph, stating that it was the intention 
of some one to bring forward in the Com- 
mon Hall of the City of London, a propo- 
sition to address the Princess Regent upon 
the present occasion, and to pray her to 
take upon her the state and dignity belong- 
ing to her situation. In remarking upon 
this paragraph, the Courier news-paper (a 
despised hireling print) of the same day, 
after abusing, in the foulest terms, the Li- 
very of London, adds the following very 
curious observations, to which I solicit the 
reader’s attention. ** What the nature 
** of that delicate motion may be, relative 
** to the Princess of Wales, we know not— 
‘* what state they would have her assume— 
** whether they would wish to drive the 
** Queen from Windsor Castle lo her villa 
** of Frogmore, and make the Princess 
‘¢ take her place—whether, because they 
** cannot carry an insuliing address to the 
** Prince on the Throne, they would have 
** the Princess receive them on the Throne, 
‘© and return them thanks for every insult- 
** ing expression to her husband, we are 
** yetto learn. Before, however, they in- 
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‘* trude their congratulations or condolence, 
‘6 we know not which—before they make 
‘* the differences between man and wife the 
** subject of their decorous debates, and 
** their delicate petitions, if may be welf 
** for them to inquire of the late Ministers, 
*6 whether the Act of Separation between the 
°€ illustrious Personages in question, did 
** not receive the signature of the King him- 
*¢ self, and of every member of the late Ca- 
6 binel ?”’ Now, it is here clearly 
hinted, that there was actually a separa- 
tion between the parties. But, this must 
be false; for, if the reader will look back, 
he will find Mr. Perceval declaring, that 
there was no intention even now to recom. 
mend a separation. This, therefore, is a 
base attempt to insinuate away that reputa- 
tion which Mr. Perceval most solemnly de- 
clared to be spotless. This is, indeed, ex- 
cessively foul; this is what the wretch who 
wrote this article, or dictated it, would not 
dare to attempt against the reputation of 
any married woman in private life. It is 
here, in fact, asserted, that there was an act 
of separation ;than which, as the reader may 
be assured, nothing can be more false, and 
certainly nothing was ever more wicked, 
It is cowardly in the extreme. It is amact 
worthy of the most pusillanimous, the most 
enervated, the basest of all mankind ; it is 
an act worthy of a creature having not one 
drop of manly .blood left within him ; an 
animal that has no vigour left, either of 
body or mind, except in the exercise ol 
malignity ; a wretch effete for all purposes 
but those of indulging envy and_ hatred. 
Yes, reader, this insinuation is false, 
false as the heart whence it must have pro- 








been made use of by the cowardly author, 
for the purpose of preventing the City from 


ness, for which, so far from my seeing any 
objection to it, I can perceive very solid 
grounds; and especially since I have seen 
it stated, in some of our daily prints, ¢hal 
the Queen is about to hold drawing rooms, 
a fact which I do not and cannot believe; 
but the bare circumstance of which fact 
having been stated in print, makes it neces- 
sary that some step should be taken to con- 
vince the Princess Regent, that the public 
are not indifferent to her fate, and that the 
insinuations of these writers have not suc- 
ceeded in misleading them. It is not 
enough for them to be convinced of the 
falsehood of the articles in question; it !S 
necessary for them to shew her, and to shew 
the whole world, indeed, that they are 5° 





ceeded ; and you may be assured that it has. 
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convinced; and, at the same time, to set 

the mark of their reprobation upon the 

cowardly attempts of her enemies. ——The 

Morning Post news-paper foretells, that, if 
the City of London do address the Princess, 

she will look upon it as a step taken for the 

anuovance of her husband, and will treat it 

with contempt accordingly.——-Ah! say 

you so, hireling ! This foretelling what 

will happen is one way of conveying advice; 

and the Princess is here advised what to 

do; she is advised to treat the address of 
the city with contempt, because, she ouglit 
to look upon it as a step taken to annoy her 
husband. Here is a great deal assuined ; 

fer, according to the account given. in 
the Morning Chronicle of Mr, Alderman 
Wood's intention, aud, indeed, from the 
manly character of the Alderman itself, 
there is not the smallest reason to suppose, 
that the address in contemplation will 
contain any thing calculated to wound or 
annoy His Royal Highness, unless, indeed, 
we were to suppose (which we ought not), 
that he would be annoyed at hearing the 
Citizens of London offer, upon this occa- 
siou, a compliment to the virtues of his 
wife, the mother of his daughter and of our 
future sovereign, and at hearing them ex- 
press a hope, that she will assume that state 
in public which belongs to her present situ- 
ation. This is what the Morning Chro- 
uicle tells us is to be the subject of the Ad- 
dress ; and, are we to believe, that such an 
address, presented to the Princess, would 
annoy her husband? Are we to believe, 
that he would think himself insulted by 
such an address to his wife? Are we to 
believe, that he carries his antipathy so far 
a3 to be annoyed at seeing that any portion 
of the people retain a respect for this per- 
sonage, once so flattered and caressed? I 
trust, that we are not to believe any thing 
so unjust and ungenerous in him, who, I 
dare say, would be amongst the first to re- 
joice at seeing the Princess receive the con- 
templated compliment. But, if we could 
Suppose it to be otherwise; if, for argu- 
ment’s sake (for it cannot be real), we 
Were to admit, that the Prince would be 
Wounded at seeing an address presented to 
the Princess ; if we could suppose that he 
carried his antipathy to this pitch, which, I 
Say, is not to be believed ; but, if we could 
Suppose it, could we also suppose, that the 
Princess would reject that address; and, 
that she would reject it, too, because her 
husband was aunoyed by it; that she would 
reject it, because her husband was annoyed 
at her receiving a mark of respect ? Oh! 














| as she must be with her husband ? 
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no, Mr. Morning Post, this is not to be 
believed, or supposed ; the idea is not to be 
entertained for a moment. It is so con- 
trary to the dictates of nature, that it is not 
to be believed; and, if the advice of the 
Morning Post were followed by the Princess, 
does he believe that the world would attri- 
bute her rejection of the address to the re- 
fined notion of resenting an annoyance of- 
fered to her husband? If he do, he is very 
much deceived. The world would at- 
tribute it to a very different cause, of 


|which, however, 1 shall say no more, 


being quite certain, that the case will not 
occur, the Princess having, from all that 
I have heard, too much courage to be 
daunted by the threats, and teo much sense 
to be cajoled by the wheedling, of those 
who are now, as we see, using all sorts of 
devices to keep her out of sight. It has 
been said, that such an address is a thing 
unprecedented ; that it is a thing sought 
after; that it is an out-of-the-way step. 
It is strange to see how men’s inclinations 
pervert every thing. The fact is, that an 
omission to address the Princess, upon 
such an occasion, would be unprecedent- 
ed. She was addressed by the City of 
London upon her marriage; she was ad- 
dressed by them upon the birth of her 
daughter; and why should she not be ad- 
dressed now? Her husband has been ad- 
dressed upon his coming to the Regency, 
and why not his wife? If the king were 
to die, would they not address her upon 
her coming to the throne? Would they 
not address her upon her being crowned, 
Why, 
then, upon this occasion only, is she to 
pass unaddressed ? Where is there a crea- 
ture above the rank of a milliner, who is 
not presented at court upon her marriage, 
or her husband’s promotion? And, is no 
notice at all to be taken of the change in 
the rank of the Princess of Wales, who, 
in fact, is now standing in the place of the 
Queen, as the Prince is in that of the king? 
~ In short, there appear to me to he 
numerous good reasons for the Address and 
not one reason against it; and, therefore, 
it has my cordial approbation, as I am sure 
it will that of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
persons out of every thousand in the country. 
The enemies of the Princess Regent may 
flatter themselves, that the nation care no- 
thing about her. Those enemies, how- 
ever, are very much deceived, and that 
they will find as often as there is an oppor- 
tunity of putting the matter to the test. 
The Princess has the women, she has the 
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married women, on her side; and her which we have so long and ineffectually 
enemies may take my word for it, that complained.—It is nearly a century sing. 
whoever has the women need not be much | the family of your Royal Highness gy¢. 


concerned about the men. 


City or Lonvon Petition. 
Resolutions of the Common Hall (of 26th 
March) were inserted in my Number be- 
fore the last, at page 411. An Address 
and Petition founded on these Resolutions 
was prepared, and the Sheriffs waited upon 
the Regent to know when he would receive 
the Livery with it. But, they were in- 
formed, that he should not receive the 
Livery, but should follow, in this respect, 
the example of his father. In conse- 
quence of this another Common Hall was 
held on the 7th instant ; at which it was 
resolved, amongst other things, that the 
Address and Petition should be published 
in the news-papers; and that the Reso- 
lutions of the Livery, upon the refusal to re- 
ceive their Petition upon the throne, should 
be carried by the Sheriffs and the Remem- 
brancer and put into the hands of the 
Prince. I shall below insert, first the 
Address and Petition, and then the Reso- 
Jutions ; and when the reader has gone 
through them, he will be able to decide, 
whether there is that poverty of talent ina 
Common Hall, which the hired news- 
papers have asserted to exist. The hired 
print, the Courier, talks of the ‘* Shop- 
** keepers’? who take the lead at the Com- 
mon Halls. His employers forget, appa- 
rently, that Marshal Brune, who cannon- 
aded in Holland against the Duke of York, 
was, by Mallet du Pan, asserted to have 
been a Printer’s Boy; they forget that 
Soult and Victor and Junot and Massena 
and Marmont and Suchet, &c. were pri- 
vate soldiers. But, as to the ‘* Shop- 
‘** keepers,’’ here are their productions ; 
here is a specimen of what they are capable 
of. By their works let the world judge of 
their fitness to discuss political matters. 

W™., COBBETT. 
Slale. Prison, Newgate, 
Friday, 10th April, 1812. 
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THE ADDRESS AND PETITION. 
(agreed to 26th March, 1812.) 


We, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Li- 
very of the city of London, in Common 
Hall assembled, deeply feeling the distress- 
el and calamitous state of the country, 
humbly approach your Royal Highness, 
dutifully to represent those grievances and 
abuses under which we labour, and of 











ceeded to the British throne, under pringj. 
ples and constitutional regulations which 


The | happily promised to secure the succession 


on the only sure basis of thrones—the |j. 
berties and affections of subjects. —The his. 
tory of nations does vot afford a better ex. 
| emplification of the effects of the principles 
of a free constitution, than the state of those 
_ kingdoms at the close of the reign of the 
' second Monarch of your illustrious House, 
Public liberty was established and re. 
| spected—the national character was in con- 
sequence exalted at home and abroad—a 
war for national objects was carried on with 
unexampled glory—and the true interests of 
the people had been so wisely consulted 
and maintained, that the successor to the 
_ throne congratulated himself on the prosper- 
ous and auspicious circumstances under 
_ which he found his kingdom.— How unhap- 

py the reverse! produced by a subsequent 

system, which generated a petty and dis- 
_ guised warfare on the rights and privileges 
_of the people—which gave to the influence 
of patronage and corruption the name of 
Government—which depended for support 
on venal majorities in both Houses of Par- 
| liament—and which polluted the principal 
authorities of the State, and sacrificed the 
public weal to despicable intrigues and the 
cupidity of individuals. Liberty was in- 
vaded—the press, the terror only of bad 
Governments, was fettered and persecut- 
ed—the country was torn by factions— 
corruption raised itself above the law and 
the constitution—and the American war and 
the disseveration of the Empire, were the 
consequences !—Similar feelings and policy 
led to an unhappy interference with the al- 
fairs of a neighbouring nation, and a wat 
_ of 20 years, undertaken and continued with- 
out any settled or intelligible object, has 
dissipated the industry—destroyed the com- 
merce—dried up the resources—curtailed 
the liberties—and nearly worn down the 
spirit of a brave and loyal people.—Al- 
though we have for a series of years, by 
Petitions to the Throne and to both Houses 
of Parliament, made earnest representations 
of our grievances, and fully anticipated the 
lamentable consequences of perseverance In 
so corrupt and vitiated a system, yet all our 
complaints have remained, not only unre- 
dressed, but the same pernicious measures 
are still pursued—the same corrupt influ- 
ence predominates—the same abuses are 
continued—and the evils of which we have 
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<9 frequently complained, are rapidly and 

fearfully accumulating. — We have seen, on 

the part of your Royal Highness’s Minis- 

ters, the some profligate expenditure—the 

sane disregard of the sufferings of the peo- 

ple—a determined resistance to every mea- 

sure tending to the reformation or investi- 

gation of abuses—and the same unbending 

aud bigoted rigour, in withholding from a 

large mass of our fellow subjects the due 

exercise of their civil and political rights. — 

We have seen the wanton introduction of 
foreign mercenaries into our army--new and 

dangerous encroachments on the liberty of 
the press—of the independence on Juries— 
on the right of petitioning—on those laws 
and practices which, since the Revolution, 
have served as the bases of religious liberty. 
We have seen our merchants and manufac- 
turers involved in bankruptcy and ruin, and 
tens of thousands of our artisans, who till 
lately formed the strength of the country, 
reduced to beggary and wretchedness, by 
anew and impolitic system of forced regu- 
lations in regard to commerce.—We have 
seen an arbitrary and delusive paper 
currency usurp the place of the natural and 
valid circulation of the precious metals— 
tokens of base coins substituted for the cur- 
rent coin of the realm—and consequent 
distrust and uncertainty arise in all our mer- 
cantile transactions.—We have seen your 
Ministers advise appointments to high and 
responsible stations, which, however in 
unison with vour fraternal feelings, were in 
direct opposition to the declared sense of the 
uation, and irritating to a people who have 
shewn no bounds in their concessions to 
your Royal House. —We have seen another 
appointment made by the same Ministers, 
in defiance of votes of the House of Com- 
mons, evidently tending to bring your 
Royal Highness into discredit with the 
Legislature and the people. And, as if it had 
been designed to set at defiance all public 
feeling, and to give at once a death-blow 
to all patriotism, confidence, and hope, we 
have seen the weak and culpable author of 
the disastrous Expedition to Walcheren 
restored to place and power.—lIn fine, 
we have seen many things done by 
those Ministers repugnant to the Constitu- 
tlon—oppressive to the People—and dis- 
graceful to the Government; and we have 
seen nothing effected, or even attempted, 
towards the reform of abuses, the abridg- 
ment of corruption, the curtailment of use- 
less expenditure, or the amelioration of the 
condition of the People.x—While we wit- 
nessed with indignation the preponderance 
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of this disgraceful system, we could not 

dismiss from our minds the fond recollec- 

tion of those constitutional principles which 

your Royal Highness was believed to cherish, 
and which were confirmed by your own de- 
clarations: and we were, consequently, led 
to hope, that on your unrestricted accession 
to power, our complaints would have been 
attended to, and our grievances redressed ; 
that, under your wise and beneficent aus- 
pices, we should have recovered some of 
our lost rights and privileges; and that we 
should have had the satisfaction to behold 
in you a Patriot Prince, surrounded by a 
grateful and happy People.—Sustained by 
that hope, we found consolation under our 
accumulated sufferings, in the confidence 
that, at that period, we should happily 
witness a change in the system of domestic 
Government and in the foreign policy of the 
Empire, produced by able and enlightened 
councils, rendered worthy of your own and 
your people’s confidence by their known 
enmity to corruption—by their self-denial 
in bad times—and by their good faith, 
courage, and virtue, to effectuate those ne- 
cessary refurms, upon which depends the 
safety of the Constitution and the Country, 
—That period, therefore, was expected 
with anxiety as the dawn of a new era; but 
even as our hopes were great, so our dis- 
appointment was excessive, when we learnt 
—that notwithstanding all the past—not- 
withstanding those grievances which we 
have so often set forth—notwithstanding 
the declared obnoxiousness of those Minis- 
ters to yourself and the nation—and not- 
withstanding their admitted malversations 
and corruptions—you were pleased to de- 
clare you had no predilections to indulge, 
or resentments to gratify !—Precious words 
in the mouth of a Prince, in regard to sub- 
jects having equal pretensions to public 
virtue, but inapplicable, it is presumed, 
to your present Ministers, whose corrup- 
tions are as notorious as the sun at noon- 
day—who have evinced a total disregard of 
all public principles—and whose practices 
have been chiefly directed to the corruption 
of Parliament, and their own persoual ag- 
grandizement.—At the same time we beg 
distinctly to disclaim any desire to promote 
the views, or interests, of any particular 
party in the State, fully convinced that no 
change of men can be attended with any 
beneficial effect, without an entire and ra- 
dicat change of system: that all intrigues, 
compromises, and combinations, to obtain 
or retain place and power, are dangerous 
and delusive, necessarily implying an aban- 
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donment of principle, destroying public 
confidence, and justly exciting a distrust of 
all public men; and that it is only by a 
wise, independent, unpensioned Admi- 
nistration, and a free and  unpension- 
ed Parliament, that the great interests 
of the Nation can be upheld.—Feeling, 
Sir, that the welfare of this great Em- 
pire is identihed with the true interests 
of the Throne, we humbly and earnestly 
pray, that your Royal Highness will dis- 
miss your present evil advisers, and call 
into ihe public service such men, and such 
men only, as stand pledged to your Royal 
Highness and to the Country, to promote 
those salutary reformations so imperiously 
required ; to destroy that hydra of corrup- 
tion, which is equally dangerous to Prince 
and People, domineering over the former, 
preying upon the latter, and obeying no 
law but its insatiable appetite: to correct 
those abuses which have taken root in every 
department of the Administration of the 
Government; to accomplish .that radical 
and effectual Reform in the House of Com- 
mons, which should make it truly speak 
the independent and loyal feelings of the 
People, rather than remain the convenient 
engine of the sinister views of any Minister 
for the time being; or the organ of an 
hateful oligarchy, terrible alike to the So- 
vereign and the Country; to establish your 
Throne on a basis of justice in its relation 
to foreign nations; and to reconcile the 
ample enjoyment of their civil and religious 
liberties to your People, with the whole. 
some exercise of its necessary and legiti- 
mate prerogatives to the Crown. 


HENRY WOODTHORPE. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Ina Meeting or Assembly of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Liverymen of the 
several Companies of the City of London, 
in Common Hal! assembled, at the Guild- 
hall of the said City, on Tuesday the 7th 
day of April, 1812, Resolved, I. That 
it appears, from immemorial usage, to have 
been the undisputed right of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery of London, 
in Common Hall assembled, to present and 
read their Petitions and Remonstrances to 
their Sovereigns upon the Throne, and to 
receive answers to the same at the time of 
presentation. II, That the right of Pe- 
titioning was asserted at the Revolution, 
and claimed, demanded, and insisted upon 
in the Bill of Rights, and is also secured by 
that clause of the Coronation Oath which 
pledges the Monarch te govern according to 
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the ancient laws and customs of the realm. 
a violation of which, in regard to the right 
of Petitioning, together with the seizure of 
the City’s Charters, being among the out. 
rages that led to the dethronement of the 
House of Stuart, and to the constitution] 
establishment of the House of Brunswick, 
III. That when Petitions are present. 
ed and read to the King upon the Throne, 
the Petitioners have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their complaints are heard. 
but when they ure presented at the Levee, 
they are immediately delivered to the Lord 
in Waiting, and no answer given, nor have 
the Petitioners any assurance that their Pe- 
tition is ever read, or its prayer known to 
the Sovereign. {V. That this right, so 
essential to the good understanding which 
ought to subsist in a limited Monarehy, be- 
tween a constitutional King and a free Peo- 
ple, was never cabled in question till the 
Livery of London, in the year 1775, pre- 
pared a Remonstrance against the impolitic 
system at that time pursuing against their 
fellow-subjects in America, which Remon- 
strance, by counteracting the misrepresen- 
tations of wicked Ministers, might have 
prevented all the evils of the American 
War, had its arguments been allowed to 
reach the Royal Ear. V. That, in like 
manner, this right was denied shortly after 
the commencement of the present ruinous, 
and, apparently, interminable war; when 
the Livery of London, feeling and foresee- 
ing its calamitous consequences, soughit to 
rescue their Sovereign and their country 
from the influence of those pernicious Coun. 
cils which, for 20 years past, have filled 
the world with misery, and threaten to ce- 
stroy the energies and resources of a great, 
brave, and loyal People——VI. That the 
right of approaching the Throne with our 
representations and reimonstrances, 1s not 
less important in the present alarming and 
complicated situation of the Empire: when, 
in addition to unparalleled difficulties and 
dangers, the Public Councils are destitute 
of character, and when an odious faction 
behind the Throne endangers the honour ot 
the Sovereign, and insults the feelings of 
the Country. VIT.-That at such a cri- 
sis, the obstruction that has been given to 
the effective presentation of our dutiful Pe- 
tition and Remonstrance, is an aggravation 
of the public sufferings, and au inauspicious 
omen of the impending destiny of the 
Country, and could have been advised only 
by Ministers who are [earful of the effect of 
truth on the mind of their Sovereign, and 
who calculate on maintaining their powels 
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by keeping him in ignorance of the com- 

plaints and real condition of his subjects. 

——VIII. That the only reason assigned 

for not receiving our Petitions, according to 

qucient usage, Was contained in a Letter 
from Lord Hertford to John Wilkes, Esq. 

then Lord Mayor; wherein it is stated that 
the King has directed him to give notice, 

that for the future his Majesty will not se- 

ceive on the Throne any Address, Remon- 

strance, and Petition, except from the body 
corporate ; but it nevertheless does appear 
that two Addresses from the Court of 
Lieutenancy of this City have since been re- 
ceived by his Majesty on the Throne—one 
on the 16th of December, 1795, and the 
other on the 30th day of May, 1800—al- 
though the said Court of Lieutenancy does 
not constitute the Bocdy Corporate of this 
City; while in October following a Petition 
was refused from the Livery, in whom are 
vested the more important rights of electing 
the Chief Magistrate, the Sheriffs, the Re- 
presentatives in Parliament, the Chamber- 
lain, the Auditors of the City Revenue, 
and other Officers.——IX. The advisers 
of the answer of the Regent, by which our 
Petition, as to all its useful purposes, has 
been rejected, have proved their enmity to 
the rights, privileges, and franchises of this 
City, their treachery to the honour and in- 
terests of the Crown, and their contempt of 
the public voice, as conveyed by the largest 
Corporate Assembly in the Empire. 
X. That our Representatives in Parliament 
be, and are hereby instructed to support all 
measures which have for their object the 
investigation and reformation of public 
abuses—the abolition of useless places, 
pensions, reversions, and superfluous estab- 
lishments—the reliefof the sufferings of the 
people, by re-opening the channels of corn- 
mercial intercourse—the punishment of de- 
linquents, however high their stations, and 
Whether as traders in public appointments, 
or in seats in the Legislature—and, above 
all, the restoration of a full, equal, and free 
representation to the People. XI. That 
the Sheriffs, attended by Mr. Remem- 
brancer, do forthwith wait upon his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and deliver 
into his Royal Highness’s hand, in the name 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery 
of London, a fair Copy of the foregoing 
Resolutions, signed by the Town Clerk, 
~—XII. That the Resolutions of this day, 
together with the Petition, agreed to on the 
20th day-of March last, be signed by the 
Tewn Clerk, and published in six Morning 
and six Evening Papers. 
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That the Thanks of the Common Hall be 
given to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
lor his upright and impartial conduct this 
day.——Resolved—-That the Thanks of 
this Common Hall be given to Samuel 
Birch, Esq. and William Heygate, Esq. 
Sheriffs, for their prompt attention to the 
directions of the Common Hall, at their 
last Meeting.——-Resolved unanimously — 
That the Thanks of this Common Hall be 
given to Robert Waithman, Esq. and Sa- 
muel Favell, Esq. for their uniform and 
steady attachment to the Rights of their 
Fellow-Citizens, and for their zeal and 
abilities displayed on the present occasion. 

WOODTHORPE. 


7 








OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


France.—Reporls laid before the Conser- 


vative Senale on the 10th of March, 
1812. 


(Gontinued from page 448.) 
For a considerable time the Eng- 


lish Government has proclaimed ever- 


lasting war,---a frightful project, which 
the wildest ambition could never really 


have intended, and which presumptuous 


boasting alone allowed to escape; a 
frightful project, which nevertheless will 
be realized, if France is but to expect en- 
gagements without guarantee,—of uncer- 
tain duration, and more disastrous than war 
itself, Peace, Sire, which in the midst 
of your immense power has been so often 
offered to your enemies, will crown your 
glorious works, if England, banished from 
the Continent with perseverance, and sepa- 
rated from all the states whose independence 
she has violated, consents to return to those 
principles upon which European society is 
founded,—acknowledges the Law of Na- 
tions,---and respects the sacred rights con- 
secrated by the treaty of Utrecht. In 
the mean time, the French nation must re- 
main armed: honour commands it ; the in- 
terest, the rights, the independence of the 
people, engaged in the same cause, demand 
it; and an oracle still more certain, often 
delivered even from the mouth of your 
Majesty, constitutes it an imperious and 
sacred law. 


Il. Report of the Minister of War to the 
Emperor and hing, on. the subject af aug- 
menting the army, for the purpose of en- 
Sorcing the Continental System. 

Sire,—The greatest part of your Ma- 
jestv’s troops had been called without our 








Resolved, | territory, for the defence of the grand in- 
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terests which are to ensure the prepon- 
derance of the empire, and maintain the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees so fatal to Eng- 


land. The continental system has scarcely 
been fifteen months in execution, and 
England is already at the last gasp. Had 
not events happened which your Majesty 
could not have expected, perhaps, in this 
short period .of time, the prosperity of 
England would have been entirely annihi- 
lated ; and convulsions would have been 
experienced in her interior, which would 
have finally thrown into discredit the war 
faction, and called to the Administration 
moderate men and friends of justice. 
No person understands better than your 
Majesty, to expect from time, what time is 
to produce; and to maintain with un- 
changeable constancy, a system and plan 
of conduct from which you have calculated 
the results which are infallible. During 
the absence of the greater part of our troops 
of the line, the immense number of mari- 
time establishments, strong places, and 
important points of the empire, are guarded 
by the fifth battalions and the depots, and 
by the marine troops ; which is attended 
with the inconvenience of diverting, by in- 
cessant marches and countermarches, the 
fifth battalions and depots from their pro- 
per destination, which are to supply the 
active armies. These marehes fatigue the 
soldier and embarrass the administration. 
Besides, when such numerous armies are 
seen without the frontiers, the citizens who 
do not understand the measures taken by 
the Administration for the interior estab- 
lishments, may fecl some justifiable un- 
easiness; these inquietudes are of them- 
selves contrary to the dignity of the Em- 
pire; these must be prevented from 
increasing, by the establishment of a 
constitutional force, for the defence of the 
territory alone. By our constitutional 
Jaws, the national guard is specially charg- 











-ed with guarding the frontiers, our mari- 


time establishments, our arsenals, and 
strong places; but the national guard, 
which embraces the whole of the citizens, 
cannot be placed on permanent duty, but 
only for a local and particular service. 
In dividing the National Guard into three 
bands, and in composing the first of all the 
conscripts of the six last classes, viz. from 
the age of 20 to 26 years, who have not 








been called upon to join the active army, 
the second, of men from 26 to 40 years, 
and the third, of men from 40 to GO years 
of age: to the Ist band the active service 
will be confided ; then the ¢d and 3d bands 
will only have the reserve service, which 
is quite local. For 1812, the Ist band, 
comprehending the conscripts from 1806 
to 1812, who have not been called to the 
armv, and who have not since married, 
and are in a condition for service, wil} 
form a resource of 600,000 men.——] 
propose to your Majesty to raise from this 
number 100 cohorts, which will consti. 
tute the fifth part of those who remain oj 
the classes of 1806, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12. These men should be organized and 
clothed at the chief place of each military 
division. These cohorts, composed of 
8 companies, 6 of whieh are to be fui- 
leers, one artillery, and one a depot, will 
contain nearly one thousand men each. 
Your Majesty would thus have one hun. 
dred cohorts or battalions, who, constantly 
under arms, and united in brigades and 
divisions under the order of Chiels of the 
Line Staff, would offer a chosen army, and 
might be compared to the ancient French 
grenadiers. These troops, constantly en- 
camped, and by reason of their service 
abundantly supplied with every thing, 
would suffer few losses by war.——By 
this means our strong places on the Rhine, 
our establishments at the Helder, upon the 
Meuse, the Scheldt, at Boulogne, Cher- 
bourg, Brest, L’Orient, Rochfort, ‘Toulon, 
and Genoa, would be guarded by a combi- 
nation of such force, that in five days, 
30,000 men could be collected at any par- 
ticular point of the coast attacked; and in 
less than ten days, considcring the speedy 
means which your Majesty has established 
in urgent circumstances, from 60 to 80,000 
men of the first band, the marine troops, 
the departmental guards, and of the filth 
battalions; all of which would march to 
the point menaced, and could form a juue- 
tion, independent of the assistance afforded 
by the 2d and 3d bands of the neighbour- 
ing departments. I do not propose the 
establishment of any cavalry; the gens 
d’armes alone, forming a force of 16,000 
chosen men, will furnish sufficient cavalry 
for the attacks against which we have to 
guard.—_———/To be continued.) 
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